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HERE AND NOW. 


I HAVE had dreams of grander work than this, 

Some seal of greatness set on hand or brow: 

Sometime, somewhere, a work of greater bliss, 
Not here, not now. 


Some work which leads more near the mighty God, 
Like that of dwellers on the mountain's brow 
This common work is all too near the sod 
Of here and now 


But He who plans for each his work and place, 
And kindly teaches when we ask Him how, 
Will surely give to each the needed grace 
Just here and now 


No need that I should stumble up the hill 
In search of blessings; I do but humbly bow 
My head in sweet content to do His will, 


Just here, just now 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
RECOLiECTIONS OF CHARLES KIRK. 
(Conclusion. ) 

Havine from comparatively early life felt a strong 
restriction from the use of intoxicants of every kind, 
not being willing to use them even as a medicine, and 
feeling a deep concern for the welfare of others in this 
respect when he was fearful there was danger of their 
falling victims to the use of ardent spirits, he was 
constrained to speak a word of caution or entreaty 
against this insidious indulgence, and to labor to re- 
claim them from it. When, therefore, he was placed 
upon the yearly meeting’s committee on intoxicating 
beverages, he accepted it as an opportunity to work 
more effectively in the cause of temperance and he 
was often drawn out in fervent desires to his Heav- 
enly Father for ability to labor more availingly for 

the advancement of this righteous testimony. 

Therefore in addition to his accustomed religious 
and secular duties he now felt it incumbent upon 
him to assist in holding temperance conferences, and 
he not unfrequently expressed the wish that he had 
the tongue of a ready speaker that he might impress 
upon every one the fearful consequences of an indul- 
gence in this pernicious custom, 

In the Ninth month, 1882, with minutes from 
their monthly meeting he and his wife attended Cen- 
tre Quarterly Meeting, Pa. On their return they 
found his sister-in-law, Rebecca J. Conard, who came 
during their absence, very sick at their house. She 
lived eight days after their return and closed a use- 
ful, uneelfish life, in the 66th year of her age. 


In the Eleventh month they attended Baltimore | 
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| Quarterly Meeting held at Fallston, and spent a few 
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days with relatives in the neighborhood. 

In 1884, the yearly meeting’s committee “ to con- 
sider the deficiencies as shown in the reports from 
the quarterly meetings,” appointed a number of 
Friends, among them Charles Kirk and wife, to at- 
tend and appoint meetings throughout our yearly 
meeting, and a number were held in different locali- 
ties, sometimes followed by conferences. At the 
close of this yearly meeting, their valued and beloved 
friend Susan M. Parrish, at whose house they were 
lodging, and where they always found a home when 
occasion required, passed away from earth. 

In the Tenth month of 1884, in company with 
others of the committee they visited the meetings of 
West Chester, Birmingham, Goshen, Willistown, 
Newtown Square, and Providence aud held confer- 
ences in accordance with their appointment, and in 
the latter part of the month with minutes of unity 
from their monthly meeting they made a satisfactory 
religious visit to Friends of Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Chappaqua, N. Y. While in the 
prosecntion of this visit they were kindly cared for 
in the home of Moses and Esther Peirce and daugh- 
ters, and in mingling with them and others of that 
locality they were renewed in friendly feeling and 
spiritual life. 

1885. Those appointed by the committee on defi- 
ciencies were released, and a committee was named 
by the yearly meeting “ to visit some of its branches 
to encourage Friends in a more faithful attention to 
the requirements of our Discipline, and upholding 
and sustaining the testimonies of our religious So- 
ciety.” Charles Kirk being one of the committee, 
with his wife and other members visited all the 
monthly meetings in Bucks Quarter as they came in 
course, holding in addition appointed meetings at Car- 
versville, Lambertville, Makefield, Yarfleyville, and 
Edgewood. They were kindly received and hospita- 
bly entertained by friends in the different neighbor- 
hoods, and trusted their visits and labors were 
mutually helpful. When in the prosecution of the 
concern the committee visited Warminster, a large 
company, mostly young married persons, assembled 
at his house, and it was felt to be an unusual occa- 
sion. Beginning with a social feeling, the interest 
gradually deepened until all were gathered under a 
solemn covering of divine love. The next morning 
a large and interesting meeting was held at the meet- 
ing-house, in which the spoken word was lively and 
edifying. Under the same appointment they united 
with others in visiting the meetings and holding con- 
ferences with Friends in the Western Quarter. 


In the fall of this year, with minutes from 
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Horsham Monthly Meeting they again attended Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting, and returned with a feeling 
of peace. 

Charles Kirk was truly a social man and mostly 
had a word of greeting for a passing neighbor. 
When at home he was frequently favored with the 
company of dear friends and relatives whose society 
he greatly valued and enjoyed. 

1886. Second month. With others of the vearly 
meeting’s committee to visit their members, they 
attended Moorestown meeting, held a cenference 
with Friends in the afternoon, and in the evening 
met a religious gathering at the house of Wm. Dunn 
and Lydia L. Rogers. Ona their retura they visited 
Mary S. Lippincott, then living in Camden, N. J., 
with whom Charles had a comfortable interview, 
they having been schoolmates in childhood, and 
life-long friends. 

In the Fourth month, they obtained minutes for 
the service and attended New York Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Brooklyn, on which occasion they were 
kindly entertained by Henry and Sarah M. Haviland, 
at whose house in the evening a precious little com- 
pany assembled. In the afternoon they attended the 
meeting at Rutherford Place, N. Y., and in the even- 
ing met a large and interesting compgny of promis- 
ing young people at the house of Wm. M. and Anna 
Jackson. 

In the Fifth month he attended his yearly meet- 
ing with the exception of the first two sessions, an 
unusual thing for him. He was prevented by the 
death of his only surviving brother. Having served 
on the educational committee since its first appoint- 
ment, thirteen years, and realizing that many faith- 
ful and able workers were enlisted in the cause, he 
felt that the time of his release had come and ex- 
pressing this feelirig in the yearly meeting he was 
excused from further committee service in the work. 
He was also released at that time from the yearly 
meeting’s visiting committee. 

On the 17th of Ninth month of this year his be- 
loved friend Dillwyn Parrish, was removed by death, 
in the 78th year of his age—an event which he felt 
most acutely. 

On the 4th of First month, 1887, Charles Kirk 
was unexpectedly taken with congestion of the 
brain and liver. Five weeks of extreme weakness 
attended by “occasional pain in the head followed, 
when he was again more seriously attacked and for 
ten days he was watched with close attention, not 
knowing what the result would be. His sweetness 
of spirit, quietness of mind, regular habits, and gen- 
eral soundness of constitution no doubt greatly aided 
in his recovery to comparative health. The experi- 
ences of his sick chamber can never be effaced from 
the memory of those who were privileged to share 
them. Peace presided over his home and his Heavy- 
enly Father was felt to be so near no anxiety was en- 
tertained about the future. Each day he numbered 
his blessings, and rejoiced in the goodness and mercy 
of Him ‘“‘ whose loving kindness is over all his 
works.” 

A portion of his physical strength returned, and 
in the Fifth month he was in his place at yearly 








meeting, as usual. Between the sessions he rested 
near by to enabie him to meet the fatigue, and when 
the duties of the day were over he found a comforta- 
ble home with the children of his friends, Jesse and 
Martha James. 

Though continuing to be feeble in body, in 1888 
he was again favored to attend his yearly meeting, 
which he esteemed a great privilege. During the re- 
mainder of the year he was mostly at home, con- 
tented and cheerful. As they came in course he at- 
tended his quarterly, monthly, and particular meet- 
ings, in which he always seemed alive to the import- 
ance of the occasion, and not unfrequently had a 
word of exhortation to the people. 

In the Twelfth month he and his wife attended 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, held at Woodbury, N. J. 
This he felt to be a precious visit. The mingling 
with concerned Friends was helpful and encouraging 
to him. In the family of Wm. Wade and Sarah M. 
Griscoin he found a sy mpathizing home, and he ever 
after retained a grateful recoliection of the time 
spent with them and their children. 

The 10th of the same month being the 89th anni- 
versary of his birth, his children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren were collected for the last time 
in his home; and all seemed to enjoy it. 

Previous to this, on the 14th of Seventh month, 
1889, his wife records: My dear husband has now 
been an invalid for more than two years and six 
months. For nearly a month he has been confined 
to the house, and for the last two weeks to his bed or 
couch, rarely sitting up except to take his meals, | 
have been his constant companion and nurse, and 
mostly we are alone, and I cannot close my eyes to 
the fact that he is declining in physical vigor. Many 
kind friends manifest their helpful sympathy and 
the Father’s presence is felt to be near, keeping us 
from murmuring and enabling us to live under a 
sense of his past and present mercies. Peace is the 
covering of our spirits, often crowning our days with 
“seasons of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord.” 

Eleventh month llth. Since the 23d ult. Charles 
has mostly been confined to his bed, suffering 
greatly, but his mind is so bright, his memory so un- 
failingly correct, and his spiritual perceptions so 
clear, I cannot cherish discouragement. Our friends 
draw near us in our season of trial, and their loving 
sympathy, timely visits, and letters, are a great satis- 
faction and comfort. His patience and cheerfulness 
are constant, and the feeling pervading his sick room 
is a peaceful resignation to the divine will. 

To his wife it was his custom in sickness and in 
health daily to speak of the uncertainty of time and 
of those things pertaining to the spiritual life. With 
her he shared the trial of his suffering sickness, and 
the sorrow of their coming separation, but through 
all he was favored to say: “ Not my will, O Father, 
but thine, be done.”’ 

The last four weeks of his life his sufferings were 
greatly increased, and all remedies administered gave 
only very temporary relief. He believed he “ was 
waiting till his patience was perfected,” and often 
said this was now the work given him todo. Onone 
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occasion he said to his nurse, “I am almost through. 
Life has nearly run out.” 

A day or two before his close, he seemed to have 
been admitted to a foretaste of the heavenly kingdom, 
saving, “I feelso happy.” “I have been in a beauti- 
ful place.” “All is love and kindness there,” Being 
asked, “ Was it heaven? ”» “T expect so,” he re- 
plied ; adding, “I cannot talk to thee, but I want 
thee to talk tome.” A feeling of thanksgiving and 
praise filled my heart to which I gave audible ex- 
pression, afterward repeating a portion of the ciii 
Psalm. He bowed his head several times in acknowl- 
edgment. 

Having desired his last hours should not be dis- 
turbed by offering him soothing remedies, his wishes 
were respected. He was cognizant of all that oc- 
curred till the end came, and though he continued to 
suffer, yet not a murmur or impatient word escaped 
his lips. 

About 12.30 o’clock p. m., on Third-day, the 11th 
of Third month, 1890, his spirit was released from 
earth, and on the following Seventh-day morning, 
his body, aged 89 years, 3 months, and 1 day, was in- 
terred in Friends’ burying gronud, Warminster, Pa., 
on which occasion a large and solemn meeting was 
held, in which beautifal and fitting testimonies were 
borne to his unselfish and exemplary life. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee: because he trusteth in 


Isaiah, 26: 3. 


thee.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE. 
( Conclusion. ) 


Tuat the Jews are not an agricultaral people isa 
more serious consideration. They have themselves 


denied the imputation, and there can be no doubt 


that one main reason why their attention has been 
directed to trade, rather than to tillage, lies in the 
laws which from the Middle Ages downwards have 
prevented them from acquiring land, It is agricul- 
ture that they now propose as an occupation for their 
colonists, and at first there would be little scope for 
other occupations. It is, however, undeniable that 
once settled, successful agriculture must bring in its 
train mechanical occupations, industries, and manu- 
factures, and trade with other lands. There is much 
scope for improvement in mechanical appliances, ino 
architecture, and in commerce, even now ; and for a 
thousand years or more Palestine has been a silk-pro- 
ducing country, the first establishment of the silk- 
worm in the time of Justinian having been in Cyprus, 
and on the Syrian coasts. 

The final objection that stigmatizes the present 
movement as “ enthusiastic,” is one which commonly 
meets any new proposal. That a deep religious sen- 
timent lies at the hearts of the Hebrew people, cannot 
be denied. Each year at the Sabbath of “the be- 
ginning” they pray that “ next year we may be sons 
of freedom ;” bat such a sentiment is no passing 
wave of excitement, though stirred at present more 
deeply by the troubles of their brethren in Russia. 
The reports of recent meetings show, moreover, that 
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sentiment alone is not the motive of action. A very 
practical sense of impending difficulties ; a very prac- 
tical determination to codperate and to organize; to 
inquire as to means and possibilities ; and to weigh 
advantages and disadvantages, is to be recognized in 
the remarks of their speakers, and in the steps taken 
by their committees. It is strange indeed to hear the 
Jews accused of an enthusiasm which disregards prac- 
tical considerations, and thought less capable than 
others of considering what is best for themselves. 
The idea of colonizing Palestine is not a very re- 
cent one even among the Jews themselves. In 1878, 
a series of letters on the subject were asked for and 
published by the Jewish Chronicle, and excited some 
general interest among its readers. Shortly after- 
wards the late Mr. Laurence Oliphant took up the 
subject, and incorporated in his scheme some of the 
suggestions published in these letters. The result of 
his efforts, and of his inquiries in Palestine, are em- 
bodied in his “ Land of Gilead,” which contains much 
practical information on the subject. But there were 
two difficulties not then to be overcome. The first 


was the refusal of the sultan; the second was a very 


general opinion that the region which he was led to 
suggest—namely, the hill-country of Gilead beyond 
Jordan—was too remote and difficult of access, and too 
little protected from the incursions of nomadic tribes. 
Both these difficulties appear likely to be in time 
overcome. The sultan may grant to influential Jew- 
ish capitalists what he refused to a single English- 
man. The construction of the projected railway from 
the Mediterranean to Damascus may bring the land 
of Gilead within a few hours of the coast. This line 
has already been surveyed along a route pointed out 
in the before-mentioned letters of 1878, which cross- 
ing the plain of Esdraelon, descends into the Jordan 
valley by an easy and open valley, passing south of 
the Sea of Galilee, and gaining the plains of Bashan 
by a natural ascent. It would skirt on the 
north the very healthy and well-watered region of 
Gilead, with its oak woods, running streams, and an- 


thus 


cient, ruined cities, and would cross the great corn 
plains of the Hauran, where a rich, volcanic soil al- 
ready produces corn for exportation. 

A second railway, already in course of construc- 
tion, is intended to make Jerusalem accessible from 
Jaffa. It crosses the plain of Sharon andgreaches the 
Jewish colony at Artif, whence it follows a great ra- 
vine leading up to the capital of southern Palestine. 
In the center of the country the old capital at Shee- 
hem is yet more easily to be reached from the coast, 
though there is no natural harbor near it, the small 
port made by Herod at Cesarea being now silted up. 
As regards other lines, it is to be feared that those 
proposed by Mr. Oliphant would present considera- 
ble engineering difficulties, though in time the con- 
nection with the Suez Canal might be expected along 
the seacoast through Gaza. The main difficulties 
which have long delayed the making of railways in 
Palestine have been political and financial rather 
than mechanical. It seemed impossible that a rail- 
way could pay if it depended on the actual population 
and on the annual visitors to the Holy Land. A sud- 
den increase in population would alter the case; and 





at the same time the railways, as the pioneers of civil- 
ization, would render possible the occupation of lands 
which, in future, will be reached by a few hours’ jour- 
ney, instead of several days of toilsome march, with 
pack-animals or camels. 

The corn plains of Bashan, though deficient in 
water-supply, have always been celebrated for their 
produce. The inhabitants of this plateau are now 
mainly Druze and Arab; but the ruins of ancient 
cities of the Roman period attest that the whole re- 
gion once supported a much larger population. Some 
trouble may perhaps arise with nomadic tribes ; but 
this is a decreasing difficulty, and the power of the 
sultan’s government in this region is already stronger 
than it was twelve years ago, when Mr. Oliphant was 
in Gilead. If such colonization, and such opening 
up of the country, be effected, Palestine may become 
a very important source of corn supply for England. 
It is less remote than Russia, and could easily com- 
pete with India, since the heavy dues of the Suez 
Canal would be avoided, and the sea passage would 
be halved. The introduction of better agricultural 
methods, and the increase of corn-growing area, 
would make the export trade much more important 
than it is at present ; and the dry climate of Bashan 
and Gilead is perhaps healtbier than that of any other 
part of Syria, with exception of the southern pastoral 
deserts. ; 

In spite of all that has been written on the subject, 
the popular conception of the Holy Land appears to 
be that it consists of sandy plains with palm oases, 
and of barren mountains entirely stony and incapa- 
ble of cultivation. It is commonly believed that a 
curse rests on the land, and that the rains have failed, 
and the plains no longer bloom with flowers. Some 
indeed have ventured to assert that this curse has 
quite recently been withdrawn, and that the rains 
have begun again, these things being the sign of the 
return of the Jews which is to follow. The truth is, 
that we have now meteorological observations in Pal- 
estine which show that the climate has been un- 
changed, at least for the last twenty years; and that 
the rainfall is equal to that of other Mediterranean 
lands, though years of drought do still occuras of old. 
Those who have looked down on the glorious carpet 
of flowers which covers the Jordan valley in spring; 
who have heard the wild doves cooing in the oak 
woods near Nazareth, and have seen the roebuck 
stealing through the glades of Carmel; who have 
ridden by the mountain brooks of (rilead, among the 
forests of pine and oak ; who have seen the corn on 
the red Sharon and Galilean plains ; who have crushed 
the thyme on Samaritan hills, and sat in the shady 
gardens where the fig, the olive, the mulberry, the 
apricot, and many other fruits are groown,—well know 
that the “ good land ” is a good land still. The curse 
that hangs over Palestine is the curse of unjust and 
unwise government. It is the oppression of the peas- 
ant that has ruined agriculture, and made a field of 
thorns of the corn-field. The greedy pasha, the unjust 
judge, and the farmer of taxes, have been the instru- 
ments of wrath. Nature still offers us corn, wine, and 
oil from broad plains and green mountain walls and 
shady olive groves; but the tithes, the taxes, and the 
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blackmail of the tax-farmer’s guards swallow all the 
profit which an industrious population might gain 
from their toil. 

If, then, such schemes as those now proposed by 
the Jews are to succeed—and it seems impossible 
that when less desirable regions are being occupied 
by the overflowing population of Europe, Palestine 
alone should remain empty—it is necessary that pre- 
cautions should be taken against such abuses, so that 
the fruits of labor may be for those who toil. It is 
not possible to hope that the sultan would permit 
such a system as exists in the Lebanon to be ex- 
tended to other provinces, though it has worked well, 
and made the Lebanon government a pattern to other 
Turkish administrations. It is certain that he would 
regard with suspicion any proposal to bring under the 
eye or the guardianship of European powers a coun- 
try whose inhabitants are chiefly Moslem, and which 
contains, at Hebron and Jerusalem, two of the chief 
sanctuaries of the Moslem faith. But it is not neces- 
sary that any such proposals should be put forward; 
all that is required is that the colonists should receive 
valid titles under Turkish law to their holdings, that 
the boundaries and rights should be carefully defined, 
and that the crops should not be assessed standing— 
which is the greatest of existing abuses—but should 
be tithed in the grain, and the money paid direct to 
the Constantinople exchequer, without any of those 
deductions which local authorities and contractors 
are accustomed to make. It is also necessary that a 
proper police should be established, and that the 
council and leaders of the new settlements should re- 
ceive recognition similar to that which is already ac- 
corded by the government to the chief rabbis in Jeru- 
salem. Against such proposals the official class in 
Turkey might perhaps set its face; but without them 
prosperity is not to be expected, though existence 
may be possible. They entail no matter of principle 
contrary to Koran law and no derogation of the 
rights or dignity of the sultan. 

The attitude of the Jewish owners towards the 
present population of Palestine is equally important. 
The Moslem peasantry live at peace with both Jews 
and Christians, much as they did in the days of the 
early khalifs ruling at Damascus, or when El Mukad- 
dasi in the tenth century, under Moslem rule, com- 
plained that the Christians were too powerful, and 
“unmannerly in public places.” It is the foreign agi- 
tator who is the cause of massacres. Men of different 
religions, who have lived side by side for centuries, 
and have been forced to hold communication with 
one another, subside as a rule into good-natured con- 
tempt, rather than into bitter fanatical antipathies. 
To the Turkish government the task is allotted to 
govern them all, and this is done rather at the ex- 
pense of the Moslems than at that of the Christians. 
The recent wars, though perhaps bringing heavy 
charges on the Christian population, actually dimin- 
ished the Moslems, who went forth to die on the 
Balkan snows, or to meet the Russians in Armenia, 
and for the most part those who so were taken away 
never returned. The Moslem in the country in Pal- 
estine is less fanatical than of old, and less confident 
in the power of Islam ; treated with ordinary justice 
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and honesty, he is never impracticable, and is willing 
to buy and sell with Christian and Jew, though curs- 
ing them in his heart as “ pagans.” Thus, as before 
said, the object of the Jews should not be to dispos- 
sess, but to utilize, the existing peasant population ; 
remembering, however, that injustice or trickery will 
be finally resented with violence, and that the only 
method which in the end can succeed ia to allow the 
peasants their share in the prosperity due to their 
work,and to respect that ancient code of social law 
which is contrasted by them with the injustice of gov- 
ernment and often called by them “ the Laws of Abra- 
ham.” Itisonly on such principles of just dealing that 
the new-comers can consider themselves likely to be 
successful, or even safe from acombined action of the 
Moslem population. Such arrangements have often 
been made, and more than one district can be pointed 
out in Palestine where a Moslem population works 
cheerfully for Christian or Jewish landlords, much 
as the natives of India work under British rulers. 
Some difficulties which do not present themselves 
to the minds of Europeans will perhaps arise among 


the Jews themselves, on account of the provisions of | 


the law, and the rules laid down in the Talmud. 
Thus the observation of the Sabbath year, according 
to the Mishnah, is strictly applicable only to the Holy 
Land itself. In Syria, beyond the borders of Galilee, 
it is less strictly applicable according to this ancient 
authority, and in other countries it is not applicable 
atall. On the other hand, it has been pointed out 
that this law, like those concerning the Passover and 
the Red Heifer, refers to a condition of the Holy 
Land when the Temple service was still possible. So 
long as the Temple remains in its present condition, 
the customs of the Jews in Palestine do not appear 
sustantially to differ from those which they observe 
in lands of exile. 
it once existed, awaits the coming of the Messiah be- 
fore it can be re-enacted. C. R. Conver. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MONTHLY MEETINGS OF WESTERN 
QUARTER. 

Tue two weeks of midsummer which it was the priv- 
ilege of my companion and myself to enjoy recently 
among the pleasant homes and the beautiful scenery 
of Chester county, Pa., lost none of the charm and 
attractiveness of former occasions which for the past 
fifty years we have, from time to time, enjoyed. 
Field and wood, orchard and meadow and running 
brook wear the same familiar beauty, but of those 
with whom it was a pleasure to associate, very many 
have passed the boundary line separating the Here 
from the Hereafter, and the circle is narrowing as 
the years roll on. Kennett Square was our first stop- 
ping place; it has the advantage of location which 
gives it ready access to the railroad, yet far enough 
away to be beyond the unattractive features which 
are apt to center around all railway stations. It is 
one of the most charming towns in this part of the 
county, and its places of business are quite up to the 
demands of the times, while the residences are 
homelike and display excellent taste in style and in 

the lawns and shrubbery. 


The whole system of the law, as | 
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A few days of social intercourse, including the at- 
tendance of the Preparative Meeting on Fifth-day 
morning, were greatly enjoyed. The! meeting was 
quite small on the men’s side, but a fair representa- 
tive of women made up in a measure for the defi- 
ciency. It gave hopeful promise for/the future to see 
among the number the young life? of the meeting, 
and the word of encouragement ,went‘‘forth to all 
that they be faithful, and make the"faith they hold a 
living experience rather than a;traditional dogma. 
The business followed the usual froutine.°¥A report of 
the Martin School for the year was read, giving in- 
teresting but brief details of its present condition. 

We were glad to have the opportunity of min- 
gling with Friends here in their meeting, and of 
knowing how it fares with them in their efforts to 
hold up the standard of truth in theirjmidst. In the 
afternoon a friend called with conveyance to take us 
for a few days to the pleasant home of dear associ- 
ates in church work, with whom for many years we 
have enjoyed familiar intercourse. An accident of a 
serious character had kept the house-mother in her 
room for some time, but the recuperative powers 
which nature so loves to employ for the healing of 
our varied injuries, were doing their beneficent work, 
and soon we trust this efficient worker in Center 
Meeting will be at her post of duty again. Some 
visiting in the vicinity gave renewed evidence of the 
warm feeling with which Friend welcomes Friend in 
the social home life. 

On First-day morning our friend takes us to New 
Garden Meeting. The house is large and is pleas- 
antly located near the crossing of the roads. A row 
of stately poplars, now supplanted jby maples, was 
formerly a fine feature of the open lawn in front of 
the meeting-house. The fathers who erected the 
building have long since passed away, and the chil- 
dren’s children now gather with their children, in the 
well preserved edifice that for more than a century 
and a half has been the meeting place for Friends 
and others of the neighborhood. A perfect day made 
the whole landscape a picture of great beauty. The 
golden brown of the wheat fields, some of which 
were yet waiting the sharp stroke of the reaper; the 
yellow tints of the ripening oats; the‘orchards loaded 
with fruit, and the graceful Indian corn sending up 
its long, waving foliage into the sunshine ; ,the green 
beauty of clover field and meadow, and a background 
of stately oaks that had stood the storms‘of winter 
for a century and more; with here and there clumps 
of chestnut, their tops covered with the tasseled 
blossoms of promised fruitage, and over all the blue 
canopy, fringed with fleecy vapor, illumined and 
made glorious by the radiance of an unclouded sun. 
Grateful to the heart of the true worshiper was the 
presence of so many young people and children, with 
the older portion upon whose shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility of training their successors, and fitting 
them so far as human accountability enables, to carry 
forward the noble testimonies entrusted to their 
keeping, for the generations yet tocome. From the 
open doors and windows could be seen this precious 
young life on foot and in conveyances from all the 
diverging points, centering to the old meeting-house 
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until on both sides the seats were well filled with old 
and young, and the most perfect quiet prevailed. It 
was an inspiring scene, which no one could contem- 
plate without deep thankfulness to the Great Master 
of assemblies,‘and a fervent aspiration that his bless- 
ing might be the}{portion of each one who was thus 
assembled. The meeting in due time merged into 
the First-day$ school, into which all entered with evi- 
dent satisfaction. When all were again seated, a por- 
tion of Scripture, very suitable to the occasion, was 
read, and then*the%classes entered upon their respec- 
tive work. Thefadult class was large; the reading of 
the Scripture lesson was not engaged in by the indi- 
vidual members, as is the usual custom in such 
classes, but was [done by the leader, who paused as 
he read, that opportunity might be given for com- 
ments. All were furnished with copies of the Les- 
son and the reading was followed with evident inter- 
est; but more expression would have added to the 
general understanding of the portion of Scripture 
under consideration. There is in many if not in 
most of our First-day schools a hesitancy to give our 
views in the Scripture class. It may be called a 
“withholding ofj more than is meet, which tendeth 
to poverty” now, as it did in former times. The 
younger classes were attentive and gave evidence of 
interest in their lessons, which was very satisfactory 
to observe. Near the close, the roll was called, the 
responses being watchwords, short poems, and senti- 
ments in which‘nearly all participated. 

We went home with other Friends, who kindly 
furnished us with a horse and carriage the next 
morning, to attend the first one of the monthly meet- 
ings which occur in regular order, beginning with 
Centre, held this month at Hockessin, where a meet- 
ing was established as early as 1737. A few miles’ 
ride past rich fields, with the same beauty of land- 
scape, brought us to the old meeting-house, beauti- 
fully situated on rising ground, that overlooks for 
miles the adjacent country. It is a quaint building, 
having undergone no apparent change since its first 
erection. The worshipers are few. Doubtless the at- 
tendance on First-day is larger, but on this occasion 
the men present, who are members of the monthly 
meeting, could be counted by the fingers on one hand, 
and they included Centre Meetingalso. Inthe midst 
of harvest,in a rural district, there is difficulty many 
times in getting away to meetings on work days, and 
great forebearance is needed that we judge not one 
another in this matter too hastily. A much larger 
number of women was in attendance, and it was en- 
couraging to see, on both sides, the younger life of 
the meeting represented. Words of encouragement 
were offered, and all were exhorted to be faithful to 
the revealings of truth as manifested to the individ- 
ual. The promise of the Divine presence is given to 
even the smallest number who meet together as wor- 
shipers. The business meeting was mainly occupied 
with theappointing of representatives to the approach- 
ing quarterly meeting. Some routine business was 
transacted, and in women’s branch extracts from the 
exercises of the late Yearly Meeting were read. We 
were thankful to be privileged to sit with these 
Friends, and felt that our own spiritual strength was 


| renewed by thus mingling together. A little social 
| 
| 
| 


intercourse followed, reviving memories of the early 
days when, as schoolmates, friendships were formed 
that time has not outworn. 

Third-day morning opened as bright and beauti- 
ful as the days preceding, and we made an early start 
for Kennett Monthly Meeting held at Marlborough. 
There are four meetings composing it: Kennett 
Square, Kennett, Marlborough, and Unionville, and 
the monthly meeting is held alternately at each 
place. The number present was much larger than at 
Centre, but there was not the full attendance that we 
might reasonably look for at a more leisure season, 
A precious covering of heavenly love was felt to 
overspread the meeting, and the words of encourage- 
ment that were offered it is believed found a place in 
the hearts of many. 

The business was similar to that transacted at 
Centre, the appointing of representatives and read- 
ing portions of the extracts of the Yearly Meeting. 
We went home with friends at Unionville to dine, 
thence to Doe-Run to have a little visit with our 
niece and her family. The delightful weather of the 
past few days gave place to sombre clouds, which 
poured down in a steady rain all through the night. 
The morning dawned most inauspicious, but before 
time to start for London Grove, where the next 
monthly meeting in course is held, there was consid- 
erable abatement in the rainfall. We were well pro- 
vided with wraps; had a close carriage with curtains 
well fastened down, and a steady horse, used to all 
sorts of weather. A drive of four miles brought us 
to the beautiful grove in which the meeting-house 
stands; it is on a hill, with a fine view of the coun- 
try, not obstructed by the venerable trees that for 
nearly a century have kept guard over the commo- 
dius house, built in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, (1818). There is but one meeting comprising 
London Grove Monthly Meeting. The number 
attendance at this time was larger than at either of 
the other meetings. The young life was well repre- 
sented, which is always an encouraging feature when 
we come together to transact the business of the 
body ; and this is an important point for parents to 
consider. Showing interest themselves and making 
it a duty to allow no trivial matter to interfere with 
their own attendance, the children will share the 
earnestness which is thus shown and be ready to ac- 
company them. This meeting was to us a most com- 
fortable one, full of hope and promise, and we felt 
that Friends are moving forward in the line of duty 
and accepting the responsibilities laid upon them. 
The business routine was similar to the others, and 
included the report of the School Committee for the 
school year just closed, which showed a small deficit 
in the funds, but was a very interesting report. 

The rain continued all day and evening. Next 
morning it was clear and cool, and we joined our 
friends with whom we were staying in a ride of less 
than a mile to the monthly meeting of New Garden. 
All these meetings are held at 10 o’clock, and consid- 
ering that many live at considerable distance from 
the meeting-house, they are very prompt in settling 
the meetings near the time appointed. New Garden 
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includes also West Grove and Mill Creek, and is the 
largest monthly meeting in Western Quarter. The 
attendance at this time was large for the season, and 
the tendering influence of the Divine Spirit was felt 
to be in the midst of the waiting assembly. Here 
too words of encouragement were spoken, and 
Friends were urged to faithfulness to every intima- 
tion of duty. Under a precious covering the meet- 
ing separated to transact its business. In the routine 
business the reception of seven new members, some 
of whom were children, was reported. A joint-com- 
mittee to consider the question of holding tne busi- 
ness meetings in joint-session reported favorably, and 
while a few were hardly prepared for the step, the 
report was accepted, and the meetings hereafter will 
be so held. 

There are two other monthly meetings embraced 
in the Western Quarter, Pennsgrove and Fallowfield ; 
both are remote, and as there was no public convey- 
ance that would take us near to either one, we were 
obliged to give up the thought of attending them. 

The remainder of our time was delightfully spent 
in West Grove and its vicinity. The village through 
which the railroad passes is growing ; the streets be- 
yond the section occupied by the station and other 
buildings connected with the 
are On rising ground, and the dwellings are mostly 
brick, with ample lawns, in which the display of 
roses and other shrubbery was very fine. From the 
number of stores it is evident that a large farming 
population finds it a convenient trading place. On 
First-day we went with our nephew and family to 
West Grove Meeting, something over a mile to the 


service of the road, 


southwest of the village. The day was not surpassed 
by any we bad heretofore enjoyed, and the country 
around was a very garden spot of beauty and fertil- 
ity. The meeting-house now occupied by our branch 
of Friends was built in 1831. At the time of the 
separation an agreement was entered into with the 
other branch by which our Friends retained the 
meeting-house at New Garden, and the Orthodox 
held West Grove, which is in the village and still 
used by them. The meeting was set off from New 
Garden Monthly Meeting in the year 1787, and the 
preparative meeting established in 1790. 

The meeting was large, and the presence of the 
great Master of assemblies was evidenced by the 
worshipful spirit that pervaded all. Here again ser- 
vice was called for, and the obedient servant found 
indeed that He who appoints will also anoint for the 
service. Praise be to his holy name that he disap- 
points none who unreservedly put their trust in 
him! The First-day school followed the meeting as 
at New Garden, and the similar, 
Nearly all present at the meeting remained, and there 
appeared to be a close union between the meeting 
and the school, which cannot be other than produc- 
In due time the profitable and en- 
couraging exercises were brought to a close, not 
without the feeling on our part of glad thankfulness 
that we had been permitted to be with them and 
have a share in all that had made it an interesting 
occasion to ourselves, as we trust it was to every one 
who participated. 


exercises were 


tive of good. 
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Second-day found us journeying eastward to our 
city home, feeling enriched in spirit and strength- 
ened in nerve through our sojourn among the hills 
and valleys with the Friends of Chester county, Pa. 

Seventh month 16th. L. J. BR. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INFLUENCE OF BELIEF AND ACTION. 
Tue relative importance of belief and action is not, 
I think, adequately treated when the discussion is 
restricted to men’s religious creeds, accepted only 
nominally, perhaps, and ill understood. In speaking 
of belief it is needful to bear in mind that men do 
not necessarily believe what they profess to believe ; 
and when their acts are with their 
avowed faith, there is ground to regard the profes- 
sion as insincere or partia], The cruel deeds of a pro- 
fessing Christian king do not of necessity imply that 
his beliefs were without influence on his actions. In 
the words of a modern writer, the efticacy of mere 
formal communion with the church was considered 
undoubted three hundred years ago, and the belief 
that was strongest in Philip of Spain and his like, 


inconsistent 


was not, it seems to me, a belief in the teachings of 
Christ, but rather the assurance that lip allegiance to 
the dogmas of the church allowed them to pursue 
their selfish lusts with impunity, or that the persecu- 
faithful 
That doctrine of the 
eflicacy of formal communion still survives in some 


tion of her enemies was the best service the 
could render to the church. 
form, and so we find men now devoting six days of 
the week to Mammon, and on the other teaching 
Sunday Schools and giving money to the church, 
which services they seem to think will be credited 
to them on a sort of Heavenly ledger. When men 
arm themselves and kill one another, and destroy or 
confiscate one another’s property, even in vindication 
of what they call their sacred rights, how much cre- 
dence can we accord to their professed allegiance to 
One who bade men love one another, even their ene- 
What such men do believe 
is that they have a right 
they believe it, they fight. 

It is incomprehensible to me that the beliefs of 
thinking, intelligent creatures should be regarded as 
without influence on their conduct. 
day experience prove the 


mies, and resist not evil. 


to their own, and because 


Does uot every- 
contrary ? Do we not 
grow to find the careless sports of twenty sometimes 
forbidden us at thirty, and is the conviction never 
heeded ? 
we can no 


Does not the time come to some of us when 


longer “ wear our swords,” and do not 


they become heavy before we abandon them 


Thomas Ellwood, man of fashion, draws his rapier 
lwood, 
Quaker, cannot strike a blow to save from insult the 
dear friend entrusted to 


pagan, is a libertine ; 


to stab his refractory coachman; Thomas E 
his care. Augustine, the 
Augustine, the Christian, gives 
all his goods to the poor and renounces the world. 
Saul, an actor in the martyrdom of Stephen, is Paul 
the great teacher of the faith for which Stephen died. 
The list is endless, and it is significant that Christian 
reform begins with the heart. Not until 


this is 


| cleansed does the outward life essentially change. If 


' this is not so, then the evidence of experience is 





worthless. If “ practice first, belief afterwards” is 
the true order, what is the use of belief at all? 

In insisting upon the prime importance of belief, 
it does not follow that action is depreciated. On the 
contrary, belief and conduct are, to my mind, as inti- 
mately related as seed and flower. The mission of 
the seed is to bring forth the flower, and without the 
seed the flower has no existence. The doctrine of 
impulse is not sufficient to explain those beautifal, 
self-sacrificing lives, by acquaintance with at least 
one of which I trust none of us is so poor as not to 
have been enriched. Who doubts the influence of a 
living faith upon conduct should read the journals of 
consecrated souls like John Woolman, whose lives 
were love in action, lives deliberately lived under 
the law of Christ, of which their deeds were the ex- 
pression. When, upon that memorable First-day 
morning in the steeple-house at Nottingham, George 
Fox arose and rebuked the priest for preaching error, 
he was putting inaction the faith already fixed with- 
in him, and whose promptings he dared not disobey. 
William Penn did not awake to love of mankind 
after he had founded Pennsylvania, but he founded 
Pennsylvania because he loved mankind, and ex- 
pressed his love by giving them an opportunity to 
dwell together unmolested, in Christian fellowship. 
Of all people in the world, I think the doctrine of the 
subordination of belief would come most strangely 
from a Society whose distinctive principle is the 
recognition of the Divine Presence in men’s souls, 
and the necessity of obedience to it. How can we 
obey that whose authority we do not believe in? 
It seems to me that the power of Quakerism lies 
primarily in just that—a faith so great in our Heay- 
enly Father’s care for his children that we will re- 
nounce our own wills and indulgences, and with 
humble, contrite hearts, yield ourselves to the lead- 
ings of his spirit. Ss. 

Philadelphia, Seventh mo. 20. 


JAPANESE CHILDREN. 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD gives a pretty picture in Scribner's 
of Japanese children, whose admirable behavior, as 
he says, really seems absolutely to confute the doc- 
trine of original sin: “ They never seem to do any 
mischief, possibly because there is not much mis- 


chief todo. In the houses nothing of any value ex- 


ists for them to break: there is nothing they will 


perpetually be told ‘not to touch.’ The streets al- 
most entirely belong to them (there is practically no 
horse traffic in Tokio); and yet, although they may 
do almost anything there, they never seem to do 
anything wrong. Everybody is friendly to them. 
Every fifth shop is full of toys and dolls and sweet 
stuff of strange device, ingredients, and color, for 
their delectation. Their innocent ways and merry 
chatter render every quarter pleasant.” And they 
are the opposite of useless in the domestic economy, 
—these black-eyed younsters. ‘“ We shall see hun- 
dreds of children, not more than five or six years of 
age, carrying, fast asleep, strapped on their small 
shoulders, the baby of the household.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 1, 1891. 


AN important convention in behalf of temperance 
was held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on the 15th and 
16th of last (Seventh) month, about 220 delegates 
being present, representing twenty national bodies 
and ninety State temperance organizations and other 
bodies, and forming the “Tenth National Temper- 
ance Convention.” E. H. Clapp, of Massachusetts, 
presided, and among those who took an active part 
were Joseph A. Bogardus and Aaron M. Powell, of 
New York, the former being on the Committee on 
Credentials, and the latter on Resolutions. The fol- 
lowing address to the people of the United States, 
reported by A. M. Powell from the Committee on 
Resolutions, was unanimously adopted : 

I. The Tenth National Temperance Convention, repre- 
senting many temperance organizations, State and Nationa 
and various religious bodies, in session in Saratogo, N. \ 
asks earnestly your attention to the perils involved to our 
beloved country in the prevalent, injurious, social-drinking 
usages, in the making and vending of intoxicating beve 
ages, and in the 
defying, 


present attitude of the 
rebellious oligarchy of 


organized, law- 
brewers, distillers, and 
saloon-keepers 

Il. Scientific research, Divine admonition, and human 
experience all concur in a common warning against the 
beverage use of intoxicants as needless and harmful. The 
liquor trattic imposes enormous, avoidable, economic but 
dens upon individuals, families, and the State. It is chief 
among the producing causes of poverty, vice, and crime 
The saloon is a centre of irreligion, impurity, anarchy, and 
misrule. 

III. The large influx of ignorant foreigners, bringing 
with them the Old World drinking customs, 
threatening proportions. 


is an evil of 
The purity of the American 
home, the preservation of the American Sabbath, and the 
maintenance of good government, especially in cities, are 
all jeopardized. 

IV. ‘This Convention, therefore, in the name of God 
and humanity, appeals to thoughtful men and women in 
all parts of the land to abstain from the use of intoxicants, 
and from providing them to others on all social and festive 
occasions ; and it urges all citizens and voters, irrespective 
of partisan political associations, to combine in primary 
meetings, and at the polls, to insure the overthrow of the 
iniquitous liquor oligarchy by the selection and election of 
legislators and State and National, 
favorable to the immediate and entire prohibition of the 
manufacture, importation, and sale of all alcoholic bever- 
ages throughout our national domain. 


executive officers, 


Correction.—In the issue of Seventh month 4th, 
page 417, in “ Recollections of Charles Kirk,” there 
is a misprint of a date in the first line. It should 
read in ‘* In 1820 times had not changed much,” in- 
stead of “In 1810,” ete. 
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BIRTHS. 
BLAKEY.—At Pleasanton, Kansas, Seventh month 3d, 
1891, to Thomas J. and Mary B. Blakey, a daughter, who 
is named Letitia. 


MARRIAGES. 


WAY—HEALD.—Atthe Hockessin Temperance House, 
Sixth month 9th, 1891, under the care of Centre Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, William H. Way, of Oxford, Pa., and 
Mary R. Heald, of Hockessin, Del. 


DEATHS. 


ADAMS.—At Allamuchy, Warren county, N. J., Lydia 
Brotherton Adams, wife of Jesse Adams, and daughter of 
the late Richard Brotherton. 

She was a woman of sterling worth, and much beloved 
in the community. The monthly meeting (Hardwick 
where she lived was long since laid down, but she with her 
husband maintained the principles of the Society, preserv- 
ing its distinctive usages. The memory of her consistent 
life will long be cherished. She was not only a Friend by 
membership of the Society, but a friend in deed and in 
truth. 

COOPER. —Seventh month 23d, 1891, Phebe W., widow 
of William P. Cooper, aged 69 years. Interment at Sads- 
hury, Pa. ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 

Philadelphia 

HAVILAND.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Seventh month 
25th, 1891, after a few hours’ illness at the residence of her 
parents, Margaret Morris, daughter of Henry and Sarah M. 
Haviland, in her 26th year. 

JANNEY.—On the evening of the 26th of Sixth month, 
1891, at her home in Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va., after a 
brief illness, Lydia N., widow of Asa M. Janney, aged 90 
years, and nearly 6 months; a member of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting 

Few are permitted to attain to such a length of years, 
and none have more faithfully performed the duties which 
they brought. 

Of a particularly modest and retiring disposition, her 
home was the sphere in which her character was most 
beautifully developed. She was the youngest and last sur- 
viving member of the large family of Nathan and Mary 
Haines, (formerly MacPherson), of Jefferson Co., Virginia 

Early in life, united in marriage with Asa M. Janney, 
she who had been an atlectionate daughter to a bereft 
father, became a true helpmeet to her husband. She was 
through all life’s vicissitudes, “a loving and faithful wife,” 
and her tender care and solicitude for her children were 
unceasing to the end 

The large assembly of friends and relatives at Goose 
Creek meeting-house, where the funeral took place, and 
the loving testimonies therein borne, gave evidence of the 
affectionate esteem in which she was held. 

* * 

LOW NES.—In Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., on Seventh 
month 24th, 1891, Rebecca E. Lownes, in her 83d year, 
formerly of Upper Makefield. 

MOORE.—Suddenly, at Sandy Spring, Md., on the 16th 
inst., Thomas Leggett Moore, twin son of Jos. T. Jr., and 
Estelle Tyson Moore, aged nearly 11 months; a great- 
grandson of the late Patience H. Leggett. 

SMITH.—At Horsham, Pa., Seyenth month 21st, 1891, 
Sarah P., widow of Dr. Jervas Smith, and sister of the late 
Samuel Parry, of Philadelphia, in her 85th year; an es- 
teemed elder of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 30. 
EIGHTH MONTH 9, 1891. 
JESUS’S AUTHORITY. 
GOLDEN TEXxtT.—I can of myself do nothing : as I hear, I judge ; 
and my ju igment is righteous ; because I seek not mine 


own will, but the will of him that sent me,— 
John 5: 30. 


READ John 6: 17-30 

Jesus had again gone to Jerusalem on the occasion of 
a feast. Several gatherings of a public character 
were held every year besides the Passover, and it 
was to attend one or the other of these festivals that 
he was in the city. While there he had healed a 
man who for many years had been unable to walk, 
and this raised a great tumult against him among 
the Jews, not because of the healing, but because it 
was done on the Sabbath day; and they also found 
the man who was healed going to his home carrying 
his bed or couch on which he had lain. This was 
an unlawful thing for anyone to do, as no bundle or 
package of any kind was permitted to be conveyed 
on the Sabbath day. These were two violations of 
the common law based on the Fourth Commandment. 
In this transaction Jesus was condemned because he 
had profaned the Sabbath by healing on the day 
upon which no work of any sort whatever might be 
performed. 

It is because of the censure to which he had, in 
his pity for the poor sufferer, subjected himself, that 
Jesus gave forth the testimony of our lesson ; a tes- 
timony which shows how close the spiritual union 
between him and his Heavenly Father was, and how 
entirely the work of healing and helping the suffer- 
ing and sorrowful was done with the approval and 
under the direction of the Divine Father; the Sab- 
bath day being no hinderance to works of mercy. 

My Father worketh even until now, etc. In this he 
reminds his accusers of the ceaseless work of the 
Father ; that in this work for the preservation of life 
and the perfection of nature, and for the upholding 
of the universe in the order of its first creation, there 
could be no rest, no stopping ; all moved forward to 
the fulfillment of the Divine purpose. It was that 
he, in like manner, might be a worker with his 
Father in the accomplishment of good, that he had 
made the sick man whole. 

The Jews sought the more to kill him, etc. We find 
by this that the life of Jesus was in danger before he 
had healed on the Sabbath day. His manner of 
teaching, and his ready forgiveness of the sinning 
ones who came to him for help and to be taught the 
better way of living, were all in such contrast to 
their usages and requirements that these men were 
ready to make all sorts of accusations against him. 

I seek not mine own will, etc. In this we find the 
secret of the success of the ministry of Jesus. His 
own will was ever kept in subordination to the Di- 
vine will, and it is on the same ground that we, who 
call ourselyes the followers of Jesus, must stand if 
we hope to accomplish our own salvation, or be help- 
ful to others in the way of life. 


Our spiritual endowments are enlarged by obser- 
vation of the good examples of our fellowmen, and 
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by the acceptance, in a measure, of the statements 
we consider authorities in truth, but only to a lim- 
ited degree. Herein we seem to have a finer organi- 
zation, a higher faculty that we find is wrought upon 
by other influences than those that train the mind. 
They are all of those that train the mind and more. Can 
we ascertain from our lesson to-day what these are ? 

For the answer we will question the highest hu- 
man authority on spiritual matters acknowledged by 
the civilized nations of the world, and we shall find 
it in our Golden Text. Jesus, in the reading lesson 
for to-day, is shown as explaining to those about him 
the authority by which he declared Spiritual Truth, 
—note carefully the testimony of the whole dis- 
course, 

He calls himself the Son of God. We know he 
does not mean the physical Son of God. In his 
physical being he was like other men,—he ate, he 
drank, he grew weary, he slept. He means more 
than this. He told his disciples that “God is a 
Spirit,” and he means that he is in his spiritual being 
the Son of God. 

Then he says: “ The Son can do nothing of him- 
self, but what he seeth the Father doing,” and he re- 
peats in the Golden Text the same thought, but am- 
“T can of mine own self do 
nothing; as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is 
just; because I seek not mine own will, but the will 
of the Father which hath sent me.” 

Accepting this authority, let us see what it means 
for us. He did not look to outward sources for in- 


struction. He did not ask the opinions of men nor 


the record of history. He says: “I have not spoken 


of myself; but the Father which sent me, he gave 


me a commandment what I should say. (John, 
12: 49.) 
The lesson, clearly,then is this. The Divine 


Father hath endowed us with a spiritual nature after 
the nature of himself. With this spiritual nature of 
ours his Spiritcommunes. We have all experienced 
this; we have all felt it to be a directing power that 
shows us plainly our duties in life. It bas been the 
lamp to our feet, that has made us feel certain of the 
way,—the still, small voice, that has counseled in 
times of hesitation. 

We call this promptings of conscience, perhaps, 
but Jesus called it “the will of my Father.” Let us 
accept his authority in this, and then go to the au- 
thority he relied upon, that we may, so far as we are 
able, follow his example in all things. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The lesson before us bears unequivocal testimony 
to the entire dependence of Jesus upon his Heavenly 
Father. He claims no authority, no inherent power, 
except as it is communicated to him through obedi- 
ence, and a ready acceptance of whatever service for 
Truth and for the welfare of humanity opens to his 
understanding. And this is in entire accordance with 
all that we have learned of him in the preceding | 
studies that have engaged our attention. 
found the lesson for our own lives. 


Herein is 
As there opens 
before us some line of thought, some effort of the 
will, some labor for the hands,—if the first care is to | 
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bring our whole being into harmony with the current 
of Divine life from which the prompting springs,— 
if all our own special pleadings for or against the ac- 
ceptance of the thought or the performance of the 
deed, as the case may be, are kept in subordination 
to the one desire to be “ about our Father’s business,” 
we shall not find it difficult to know his will, and the 
way of its performance will be opened for us. We 
may have to say, with our Holy Example, “ How am 
I straitened until it be accomplished,” yet “ the angel 
of his presence” will come to our relief, and we be 
made strong to endure. 

This was the experience of Jesus, and as we are 
faithful according to our measure, as he, in the full- 
ness of his endowment was faithful, the “crown of 
righteousness which fadeth not away” will be our in- 
heritance. But we need a more positive adherence 
to the testimony that bears witness to the all-suffici- 
ency of the Divine Power; a traditional belief in its 
efficacy will not make the journey of life less rugged, 
or its temptations and its discouragements easier to 
overcome. We must individually know for ourselves 
that this is the only power under heaven “ whereby 


man can be saved,” 


The apostle associates this 
thought with the name of Jesus—name signifying 
power—but taking Jesus’s own words, we can clearly 
see that it was and is only as we see in him the re- 
flection of the Father’s power, and through him are 
encouraged to trust in and rely upon his willingness 
to save us from our sins and our short-comings, that 
Jesus becomes the Saviour of all who accept him “ in 
the way of his coming,” which will ever be to bless, 
and to bring into obedience to the will of the Father. 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

Dean Bonp of Swarthmore College was at Intervale, 
N.H.,in the White Mountain region, on the 20th of 
Seventh month, having gone there with friends for a 
week’s stay. “This Intervale region,” she writes in 
a private note, “ has not only the majesty of mount- 
ains, but also the beauty of very fertile meadows, 
dotted with elms, all along the Saco river. Passing 
through I enjoy the mountains more for feeling that 
the dwellers along these fertile meadows are able to 
make a comfortable living. On the north side of the 
Mt. Washington range the country is very rough and 
impoverished looking. 

“We Sixth-day afternoon from Boston. 
Yesterday morning we attended a little Swedenbor- 


came 


gian chapel! close by, and enjoyed the simple, quiet 
service conducted by a Mr. Worcester of Boston, who 
has a summer home here. There was so long a quiet 
before the reading of the Scriptures began, that it 
felt very much like our own meeting. 
to be there. Inthe afternoon we had a seventeen 
miles drive that included Echo Lake and Diana’s 
Baths and Cathedral Ledge—a perpendicular wall of 


It was good 


granite 750 feet high—and many views of indescrib- 
able beauty and grandeur. 

“ Now, it is Fifth-day morning. On Second-day 
we had that wonderful trip through the ‘ Notch,’ the 
railroad running along the side of the mountains, 
perhaps half way up their rough sides, over deep 
chasms, and through narrow cuts,—a piece of fine en- 
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gineering work, and opening sublime views of the 
mountains. The height of the railroad on the moun- 
tain sides makes the ride a much more impressive 
thing than the carriage drive along the Saco could be. 
The ascent is slow, the rise in grade being 116 feet in 
a wile; but the return is swift and exciting. During 
the day my friend and I drove to the top of Mount 
Willard, two miles up the mountain road; and it is 
a moment never to be forgotten, when the last lift in 
the steep road brings us to the top, commanding the 
narrow valley of the Saco, with mountains rising 
steep and rocky from either side, and mountains 
piled upon mountains as far as the sight could reach, 
and nearer, the majesty of Mount Washington! 
Twenty years ago, when I visited the Franconia re- 
gion, and spent a night in the impressive solitude of 
the top of Mount Washington, I wished that every- 
body might have this wonderful experience. This 
feeling comes back to me in this second visit. Every 
day since, we have taken drives that have given us 
new and enchanting views of the mountains and 
glimpses of picturesque waterfalls. 

“One of the charms of this Intervale region is 
the ‘ Cathedral Woods,’ a forest in easy walking dis- 
tance, of immense pine trees, where we have spent 
some beautiful hours with our story book, ‘ From the 
Heart of the Storm,’ enjoying the piney odors and 
the glimpses of the mountains througn the trees. 
This is our last day here, and has one more drive in 
store for us. To-morrow we turn Bostonward, taking 
Sebago Lake and Portland in our way, and reaching 
Cohassett on Seventh-day evening. After two or 
or three days there with my dear Mrs. T., I shall go to 
Florence. This mountain week has been a memora- 
ble experience. Before this, I had had Plainfield, 
Ghent, Winchester,and Concord. It took me rather 
longer than usual to divert my mind from Swa7th- 
more anxieties; but they have gradually faded into 
the background, in the presence of dear friends and 
mountain glories. I shall be ready to give them the 
firat place when the time comes,—when they belong 
in the first place.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Our friend John J. Cornell has obtained a minute to 
attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting and its constituent 
branches, and appoint meetings as way may open 
within its limits. He and his wife, who will aeccom- 
pany him, expect to be in attendance at Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting at Goose Creek, Va., next month, 
and to attend most of the meetings composing that 
quarterly meeting and then attend the meetings 
within the limits of Center Quarter during the lat- 
ter part of Eighth and the fore part of Ninth month, 
leaving the remainder of the service until after Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. 

J. J.C. and wife also have a prospect of attending 
the approaching Abington Quarter, at Gwynedd, as 
they will bein that vicinity that week. 

—Last week the record books of Exeter Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., from 1737 to 1828, were deposited in 
the fire-proof at Race street, under the supervision 
of Samuel EF. Griscom of Philadelphia. They are 
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generally in good condition and in clear, old-fash- 
ioned writing beautifully done. Among the recorded 
marriage certificates those for Judah Boone and 
Hannah Lee, in 1770, and Thomas Lee and Mary 
Boone, in 1778, have the name of Abraham Lincoln 
appended asa witness. He was of the same family 
as President Abraham Lincoln. 

—There is some prospect, we are informed, of the 
revival of a meeting in Morrow county, Ohio, where 
Alum Creek Monthly Meeting formerly was held. 

—William W. Foulke,a minister of Whitewater, 
Ind., has obtained a minute for religious service 
within Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

—Levi L. Benson, of Cardington, O., excepting 
short trips, has been at home attending to his farm 
matters, but expects after harvest, about Eighth 
month 12th, to be engaged in religious service within 
Ohio Yearly Meeting until its session at Salem is 
over, and then to work in the limits of Center Quar- 
ter, Pa., to be at Warrington Meeting, York connty, 
Pa., Ninth month 27th. Their severe bereavement, 
(the death of their son), has affected his wife’s health 
so that it is doubtful as to her accompanying him. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONOL 
CONVENTION. 

TurovuGu the kindness of a friend of the Schofield 
School, the general manager, M. S.,and two sisters at- 
tended the annual ‘meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association, held this year at Toronto, in the Provy- 
ince of Ontario, Canada, from the 14th to the 17th 
inclusive, of the present month. It was an occasion 
of deep interest and pleasure to meet educators from 
all parts of the United States and the “ Dominion,” 
—from ocean to ocean. 

The first session, on the afternoon of the 14th, was 
devoted to addresses of welcome and responses, and 
the evening, to addresses on “‘ The School of to-day,” 
and “ The School of the Future,” by Francis W. Par- 
P. Marple of Worcester, James 
Toronto, and 
L. Hughes 
impressively urged the training of the whole nature 
of the child, lifting the natural up toward the realm 
of the spiritual, that we might realize a “ closer walk 
with God” and all his laws. In the course of his 
address he said: ‘‘ The school of the future will train 
the Man’s receptive, reflective, 
and executive powers should be trained harmoni- 
ously and definitely. There is no use training the re- 
ceptive and reflective powers without training the 


ker of Chicago, A. 
L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools of 
chairman of the Executive Committee. J 


executive powers. 


executive powers. It is impossible to train the re- 
ceptive and reflective thoroughly except through the 
executive powers. The true test of education is the 
amount of productive activity it develops. The 
school of the future will give ample opportunity for 
awakening and cultivating the special power of each 
individual. The whole being grows most rapidly by 
the direction of its own self-activity along the lines 
| of its greatest power. But the schools of the future 
| will not be satisfied with the development of indi- 

viduality alone. Individual power and individual 
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liberty lose their influence and their sacredness if 
confined to the individual. The mightiest agencies 
for good become the most potent for evil when per- 
verted. Individual power demands individual lib- 
erty, individual liberty brings individual responsi- 
bility, and individual responsibility is glorified by 
cooperation. Individuality purified from selfishness 
is the lever that must lift the world.” 

On Fourth-day morning the subject of teaching 
Patriotism was very interestingly presented by State 
Superintendent L. R. Preston, of Mississippi, who ad- 
vocated that larger patriotism which included the 
whole world. To die for one’s country had been 
thought the highest honor, he said, but he felt to 
live for one’s country was the greatest honor and the 
truest patriotism. Healluded very touchingly to the 
late Civil War and the result of it. Discussion in 
five minute speeches followed each paper. “The 
History of the Association,” by its first President; 
“ Education in the United States,” and “ The Educa- 
tional System of Ontario,’’ occupied one evening. 

Various educational subjects were discussed at 
different churches and public buildings, in the after- 
noons, where each could select the subject most in- 
teresting to him. “Industrial Training” was our 
choice during one session. It was a most instructive 
and pleasant meeting. Surely this is a great need of 
this age, beneficial to the rich as well as to those less 
favored. 

On Fifth-day morning, “A German Model School 
for Girls” was the title of a paper read by Julia Tut- 
wiler of Alabama, giving a very picturesque descrip- 
tion of the thorough training therein. An address 
on “Spelling Reform” represented the great need of 
this, not only on an educational basis, but as a great 
economic measure in time and money, saving mil- 
lions of public funds and years of study. 

Throughout this grand convention our hearts were 
saddened that women were held so far in the back- 
ground. The query arose, Is it the fault of men, or 
the women, or the Church, that women, representing 
the educational interest of our land equally with 
men, should keep such silence? Only one woman’s 
voice was heard in all these discussions, and she a 
member of our own Religious Society, and only two 
women’s names were on the programme for addresses 
at this great Educational Convention of the United 
States. A small company met one afternoon on in- 
vitation “ for those interested in equal rights,” at the 
Rooms of the Y. M.C. A., where we heard the wo- 
men’s voices expressing their noble thoughts. James 
L. Hughes of Toronto presided until another en- 
gagement compelled him to leave, when he called 
Mrs. Dr. O'Connor, member of the Educational 
Board of Toronto, to preside, which she did with 
much grace. We were informed that unmarried wo- 
men and widows of the Province of Ontario have 
the right of suffrage in all municipal matters, and 
now no liquor saloon or stable is allowed to be used 
for election purposes. Does this demoralize the wo- 
men or elevate the men? Much to our surprise and 
regret, the only word we heard at this large conven- 
tion on the subject of Temperance was at this small 
consecrated meeting. 








At one of the pavilions was an exhibition of school 
work of the United States and Ontario. These pro- 
ductions of the youthful workers were full of inter- 
est, showing work from mere babyhood to the last 
days of school. The State of Wyoming had a large 
banner over her department with the inscription: 
“ Equal Suffrage. Intelligent Electors and Compul- 
sory Education secured by the Constitution.” Above 
this hung the pictures of the State officers of Wyom- 
ing, among whom were a number of fine-looking wo- 
men. We met a teacher from there who has held 
the position of Inspector of Elections. 

A Mohawk Indian, Doctor Oronhyatekha of To- 
ronto, madea very eloquent address, giving a history 
of the Six Tribes of the old Iroquois Confederacy, 
some of whom remain in their old home in New 
York State. In speaking of language he said: “ The 
purity of a nation is shown in its language. There 
is no profanity in the Mohawk language.” His ma- 
jestic figure brought vividly to mind that Alessandro 
in Helen Hunt Jackson’s “ Romona.” 

An African “ Prince” of the Vey nation, adjoin- 
ing Liberia, made a good address,—‘‘ In Search of an 
Education.” Being educated in the Episcupal mis- 
sion in Liberia, he embraced Christianity, and then 
escaped to this country, where he threw himself 
upon the charity of Bishop Penock of Louisville, Ky., 
who had been his teacher in the Liberian mission, 
The fugitive was placed in the Central Tennessee 
College of Nashville, Tenn., where he has proved a 
sprightly pupil. He has since become the lawful 
king of Vey by the death of his father, but he will 
remain in America, and take a course in the Meharry 
Medical College at Nashville before assuming the 
throne. His nation, he said, is large and wealthy, 
and the only African tribe which has a written lan- 
guage of its own. 

In his address before the immense audience, 
dressed in his native costume, he explained that it 
“ was the gift of my dear mother, and for her sake 
and her love I wear and love it.” He proceeded to 
speak of his love for the Christian religion and his 
hope of returning and blessing his people. He said 
every race and nation must have a mediator between 
God and themselves. He held in his hand a graven 
image about eighteen inches in length, which had 
long been worshiped as an idol. We felt thankful 
for the simple faith that “ God is the teacher of his 
people himself, and they who worship him must 
worship him in Spirit and in Truth.” He also held 
up a knife that had belonged to his father, saving it 
“had slain fifty kings.” On his return to Africa, 
through this, he would claim the thorne of his tribe, 
the possessor of it being entitled thereto. Waving it 
over his head, he exclaimed : “ I would not part with 
this for the Province of Ontario.” 

Not thus, however, was the spirit of the conven- 
tion at large. We rejoiced to hear the principles of 
peace, international arbitration and universal brother- 
hood forcibly and eloquently presented by many of 
the speakers there assembled. The crowning event 
of the Convention was the able address of President 
Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College, Mass.,on “ The 
Profession of Teaching for Light and Power.” 



























A number of receptions were given for social 
intercourse. The beautiful city of Toronto seemed 
overflowing with cordiality and fraternal feeling. 
The few days spent on British soil will long be pleas- 
antly remembered by the large number there gath- 
ered in the educational interest of our country and 
the world. 

Leaving Toronto and crossing Lake Ontario, we 
stood before our grand and majestic Niagara, whose 
inspiring scenes ever tend to draw the soul into a 
closer communion with the Father, and to renewedly 
desire a deeper consecration of life in the Divine ser- 
vice. L. A. SCHOFIELD. 

Seventh month, 1891. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SERMON FOR A DAY. 
No earnest prayer e’er goes undeeded ; 
God giveth all things that are needed : 
And tho’ to thee the way seems hard, 
Thou know’st His angels watch and guard, 
And if thy heart be willing, true, 
Ready thy Father’s will to do, 
The heavy clouds will break away 
And gild with light another day. 
As sunshine after summer showers 
Calls forth from buds the full-grown flowers, 
Just so, thro’ darksome hours and long, 
We learn with pain, a loftier song, 
And are prepared with clearer sight 
To see and grasp the Inward Light. 
Seventh month 12, 1891. 


IT IS COMMON. 
So are the stars and the arching skies, 
So are the smiles in the children’s eyes ; 
Common the life-giving breath of the spring ; 
So are the songs which the wild birds sing, 
Blessed be God, they are common. 


Common the grass in its glowing green ; 
So is the water's glistening sheen: 
Common the springs of love and mirth ; 
So are the holiest gifts of earth. 


Common the fragrance of rosy June; 
So is the generous harvest moon, 

So are towering, mighty hills, 

So are the twittering, trickling rills. 


Common the beautiful tints of the fall ; 

So is the sun which is over all: 

Common the rain, with its pattering feet ; 

So is the bread which we daily eat, 
Blessed be God, it is common. 


So is the sea in its wild unrest 

Kissing forever the earth’s brown breast; 
So is the voice of undying prayer, 
Evermore piercing the ambient air. 


So unto all are the “ promises ” given, 
So unto all is the hope of heaven ; 
Common the rest from the weary strife ; 
So is the life which is after life,— 
Blessed be God, it is common. 
—From “ The Humbler Poets.” 


TrutH is as impossible to be soiled by any out- 
ward touch, as the sunbeam.— Milton. 
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THE DAYS GONE BY. 


Ou, the days gone by; oh, the days gone by ; 

The apples in the orchard and the pathway through 
the rye; 

The chirrup of the robin and the whistle of the quail, 

As he piped across the meadows sweet as any nightin- 
gale ; 

When the bloom was on the clover and the blue was in 
the sky, 


And my happy heart brimmed over—in the days 


gone by. 


In the days gone by, when my naked feet were tripped 

3y the honey-suckle tangles where the water-lilies 
dipped, 

And the ripples of the river lipped the moss along the 
brink 

Where the placid-eyed and lazy-footed cattle came to 
drink, 

And the tilting snipe stood fearless of the truant’s way- 
ward cry 

And the splashing of the swimmer—in the days gone by. 


Oh, the days gone by ; oh, the days gone by ; 
The music of the laughing lip, the luster of the eye ; 
The childish faith in fairies, and Aladdin’s magic ring— 
The simple, soul-reposing, glad belief in everything— 
When life was like a story, holding neither sob nor 

sigh, 
In the golden, olden glory of the days gone by. 

James Whitcomb Rile y. 


SPENT OR LOST. 

Ir you sit down at set of sun, 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And, counting, find 

One self-denying deed, one word, 

That eased the heart of him that heard ; 
One glance, most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went,— 

Then you may count that day well spent. 


But if through all the livelong day, 
You've cheered no heart by yea or nay ; 
If through it all 
You’ve nothing done that you can trace 
That brought the sunshine to one face, 
No act, most small, 
That helped some heart, and nothing cost,— 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 
Journal of Education. 


Not in the world of light alone, 
Where God has built his blazing throne, 
Nor yet alone in earth below, 
With belted seas that come and go, 
And endless isles of sunlit green, 
Is all thy Maker’s glory seen ; 
Look in upon thy wondrous frame,— 
Eternal wisdom still the same! 
—O. W. Holmes. 


“ THose who have enough individuality to think 
for themselves earnestly and deeply, find in that very 
exercise a happiness that is all their own. They 
may share it with others, and it may be heightened 
by sympathy, but it cannot be taken away. It opens 
a refuge from many troubles and helps one to bear 
many burdens.”—Evangelical Messenger. 








AN INSTANCE OF POETIC JUSTICE. 
“ FarHer, what is poetic justice?” asked Fred Stan- 
ley at the tea table. 

“ Bless the boy! What put that into his head?” 
said mother. 

“Why, there was something about it in our read- 
ing lesson to-day, and when I asked Miss Thompson 
what it meant she said we should see how many of 
us could find out for ourselves and give her an illus- 
tration of it to-morrow; but I don’t know how to 
find out unless you tell me, father.” 

Mr. Stanley looked thoughtful for a moment, and 
then smiled as if struck by some amusing recollection. 

“ Poetic justice,” he said, “is a kind of justice that 
reaches us through the unforeseen consequences of our un- 
just acts. I will tell you a little story, Fred, that I 
think will furnish the illustration you are after. 

“T recall a summer afternoon, a good many years 
ago, when I was not as large as I am now. Two 
other boys and myself went blackberrying in a big 
meadow several miles from home. On our way to 
the meadow, as we paddled along the dusty high- 
way, we met a stray dog. He was a friendless, for- 
lorn-looking creature, and seemed delighted to make 
up with us,and when we gave him some scraps of 
bread and meat from our lunch basket he capered 
for joy and trotted along at our side, as if to say: 
‘ Now, boys, I’m one of you.’ We named him Rover, 
and, boy like, tried to find out how much he knew, 
and what he could do in the way of tricks; and we 
soon discovered that he would ‘fetch and carry’ 
beautifully. No matter how big the stick or stone, 
or how far away we threw it, he would reach it and 
drag it back to us. Fences, ditches, and brambles he 
seemed to regard only as so many obstacles thrown 
in his way to try his pluck and endurance, and he 
overcame them all. 

“At length we reached the meadow, and scattered 
out in quest of blackberries. In my wanderings I 
discovered a hornets’ nest, the largest I ever saw,— 
and I have seen a good many. It was built in a clus- 
ter of blackberry vines, and hung low, almost touch- 
ing the ground. Moreover, it was at the foot of a 
little hill, and as I scampered up the latter I was met 
at the summit by Rover, frisking about with a stick 
in his mouth. I don’t know why the dog and the 
hornets’ nest should have connected themselves in 
my mind, but they did, and a wicked thought was 
born of the union. 

“* Rob! Will!’ I called to the other boys; ‘come 
here ; we’ll have some fun.’ 

“They came promptly, and I explained my vil- 
lainous project. I pointed out the hornets’ nest, and 
proposed that we roll a stone down upon it and send 
Rover after the stone. ‘And, oh cracky, won’t it be 
fun to see how astonished he’ll be when the hornets 

come out,’ I cried in conclusion. They agreed that 
it would be awfully funny. We selected a good-sized, 
round stone, called Rover’s special attention to it, 
and started it down the hill. When it had a fair 
start we turned the dog loose, and the poor fellow, 
never suspecting our treachery, darted after the stone 
with a joyous bark. We had taken good aim, and as 
the ground was smooth the stone went true to its 
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mark, and crashed into the hornets’ nest just as 
Rover sprang upon it. In less than a minute the fu- 
rious insects had swarmed out and settled upon the 
poor animal. His surprise and dismay fulfilled our 
anticipations, and we had just begun to double our- 
selves up in paroxysms of laughter, when, with 
frenzied yelps of agony, be came tearing up the hil! 
toward us, followed closely by all the hornets. 

“* Run!’ I shouted, and we did run; but the 
maddened dog ran faster, and dashed into our midst 
with piteous appeals for help. The hornets settled, 
like a black, avenging cloud, all over us, and the 
scene that followed baffles my power of description. 
We ran, we scratched, we rolled on the ground, and 
we howled with agony, till the meadow was, for the 
time being, turned into a pandemonium. 

“T have never known just how long the torture 
lasted, but I remember it was poor Rover who rose 
to the emergency, and with superior instinct showed 
us a way to rid ourselves of our vindictive assailants. 
As soon as he realized that we, too, were in distress, 
and could give no assistance, he ran blindly to a 
stream that flowed through the meadow not far 
away, and, plunging in, dived clear beneath the sur- 
face. We followed him, and only ventured to craw] 
out from the friendly element when we were assured 
that the enemy had withdrawn. Then we sat on the 
bank of the stream and looked at each other dole- 
fully through our swollen, purple eyelids, while the 
water dripped from our clothing, and a hundred 
stinging wounds reminded us what excessively funny 
fun we had been having with Rover. 

“The poor dog, innocent and free from guile him- 
self, judged us accordingly, and, creeping upto me, 
licked my band in silent sympathy. Then some dor- 
mant sense of justice asserted itself within me. 

“* Boys,’ I said, ‘ we’ve had an awful time, but I 
tell you what, it served us right.’ 

“ Neither of them contradicted me, and, rising 
stifly, we went slowly homeward with Rover at om 
heels. 

* That, my boy,” said Mr. Stanley in conclusion, 
is a good instance of poetic justice.’—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


“ 


RELIGION is the perfection of wisdom,—practice 
the best instructor,—thanksgiving the sweetest re- 
creation.— Horne. 





Tue firmest and noblest ground on which people 
can live is truth: the real with the real; the ground 
on which nothing is assumed, but where they speak 
and think and do what they must, because they are 
so and not otherwise. A man should be a 
guest in his own house, and a guest in his own 
thought. He is there to speak for truth ; but who is 
he? Some clod the truth has snatched from the 
ground, and with fire has fashioned to a momentary 
man. Without the truth he isaclod again. y 
Virtue is the adherence in action to the nature of 
things, and the nature of things makes it prevalent. 
It consists in a perpetual substitution of being for 
seeming, and with sublime propriety God is described 
as saying, J Am.—Selected. 
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ArcHIBALD Forses, an English author and “ war 
correspondent ” says : Under the best conditions, the 
lot of the prisoner of war must in the nature of things 
be sadly dreary and forlorn. During our war with 
France, in the early years of the present century, all 
England was studded with prison depdts crammed 
with melancholy little French soldiers, who eked out 
their pittance by selling their bits of work carved 
from the bones of their ration meat. Verdun was 
the place where were interned most of the many 
English whom Napoleon detained in France on the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens. 

I have no more melancholy reminiscence than 
that of the plight in its prisoner-bivouacs of the 
French “Army-of the Rhine” on the morning after 
its surrender to the Germans who had so long block- 
aded Metz. The heavy rain of the night had 
quenched the bivouace fires, and the forlorn wretches 
lounged about in utter despair, soddening in the 
steady down-pour, among the ankle-deep mud which 
coated their tattered uniforms. There, under the 
drenching skies of late October, they had to abide, 
day after day, till their turn should come to be 
crammed into and on the trucks of the train that 
was to carry them into their German captivity. 
While they thus waited they died like flies, for when 
they surrendered they were anemic from semi-star- 
vation, many eaten up with scurvy, and the cold and 
wet of the exposed bivouacs struck into their vitals. 
There were thousands of Frenchmen in and about 


Metz after the capitulation, who were prisoners of | 


war only nominally—poor creatures who could not 
be sent with their comrades into Germany ; not alone 
the wounded of the battles and the long siege, but 
sick soldiers, who seemed innumerable. The worst 
cases of sickness were not in the great hospitals, but 
in the little improvised places, and in the neglected 
villages about the outlying camps. There it was 
where we found forms, human indeed, but all but 
past recognition as such, in the worst stage of small- 
pox. lazaretto stricken with 
hospital gangrene, the horrid feetor of which made 
one sick, and clung obstinately to nostrils and clothes, 
Other hapless beings were found smitten with the 
ghastly typhus exanthematicus, the “ flowery typhus,” 
which the physicians studied as a rarity. 

That was an awful spectacle, the march of the 
Turkish prisoners of war surrendered at Plevna, 
across the Wallachian plain on the way to captivity 
in Russia. Half-starved, half-dead from fatigue and 
the cruel cold, many with fever burning in their bol- 
low eyes, mere slouching bones and foul rags, came 
the brave troops who made the fame of Osman 
Pasha. At every step some fell out of the ranks to 
lie down on the snow and Thousands of foul 
birds hung above the column as it moved, whirling 
around it on lazy wing, accompanying the grim pro- 
cession like sharks around a doomed ship. 


Or one chanced on a 


die. 


A Swiss woman has just invented a watch for the 
blind,.on the dial of which the bours are indicated 
by twelve projecting pegs, one of which sinks every 
hour. 





: MY DARLING. 
TuEseE words in bright letters stood out in bold relief 
on the dashboard of a huge four-horse truck in a 
Broadway blockade. The driver looked as unsenti- 
mental as possible, but he was not profane or brutal 
toward his horses. Patiently he waited the loosening 
of the jam, while his neighbors filled the air with 
curses. Finally, his horses becoming restive, he 
climbed down from his box and soothed them with 
gentle words and caresses. Then a bystander asked 
why he called his truck “ My Darling.” 

“Why,” he said, “ because it keeps the memory of 
my daughter, little Nellie. She’s dead now; but be- 


fore she died she clasped her hands around my neck 
and said: 


see 


Papa I am going to die, and I want you to prom- 
ise me one thing, because it will make me so happy. 
Will you promise?’ 

“* Yes,’ I said, ‘I'll promise anything. What is it?’ 

“Then, fixing her eyes on mine, she said, ‘Oh, 
papa, don’t be angry, but promise me you'll never 
swear any more, nor whip your horses hard, and be 
kind to mamma.’ 

“That’s all there is about it, mister, but I promised 
my little girl and I’ve kept my word.” 

When the blockade was lifted, the big truckman 
resumed his seat, and was soon lost in the tide of 
travel.—New York Herald. 


PANSIES. 
Ir was the pansy, it is said, that influenced Bartram, 
our first American botanist, to study botany. He 
was originally a farmer. One day, when out in the 
field superintending bis work, he chanced to notice 
a pansy growing at his feet, which he carelessly 
stooped and picked, and in the same listless way 
commenced its destruction, tearing away petal by 
petal, but when he came to the stamens and pistil, 
their strangeness arrested his attention, which re- 
sulted in his finally taking the flower home for a 
closer examination. Thus it was this one single little 


act that started into life the desire to know some- 


thing of the construction and habits of plants, the 
study of which afterward rendered him famous and 
won for him the favor of Linnzas. 

The pansies of to-day are not much like their hum- 
ble little parents, Viola pedata and Viola tricolor, still 
so common in our woods and even by our roadsides. 


This marked evolution has not come by chance. 
Merely transplanting the little flower into the rich 
soil of our gardens, to cultivate simply, could not 
produce the rapid change, though it would be one 
great step toward producing a transformation. The 
most has been accomplished by raising from seed. 
These seeds are saved from the finest flowers only, 
all others are cut, thus throwing the entire strength 
of the whole plant into the chosen blooms. Hybridi- 
zation bas done much, as well, in producing number- 
less varieties, the many curious markings coming 
from their double inheritance. 

The first record we have of the cultivation of the 
pansy was in 1810,in England. A young English 
girl who was very fond of flowers is said to have 
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given the pansy “ its first start into public favor.” In | horse tramples on a rose, and yet whom nothing 


her own individual garden there was one bed shaped 
like a heart, in which fancy led her to plant nothing 
but pansies. Whenever she chanced to find a plant 
it was carefully moved to the little bed. Her inter- 
est and enthusiasm finally aroused similar feelings in 
the old gardener, who brought to her aid his skill 
and knowledge, thereby adding to her collection va- 
rious fine varieties raised from seed. It was not long, 
however, before the little heart-shaped bed won gen- 
eral attention, when professional florists commenced 
cultivating the pansy themselves. The horticultural 
societies of England, France, and Germany, aided 
much in increasing its popularity by offering premi- 
ums for the best flowers. Thus, when competition 
can be aroused, there is sure to follow growth and 
success.— Eugenia Pruden, in Home Magazine. 


GIVE AND TAKE. 
Peop.e of great strength of character are often very 
difficult to live with. They are to be depended upon 
in storms, but they are disagreeable in calm weather. 
No one will underrate the value of those fundamen- 
tal qualities of character upon which alone a genuine 
life or a sound and noble relationship of any sort is 
built ; but there is a great deal more of life than the 
foundations; there is a whole superstructure of in- 
tercourse, relationship, emotions, recreations, and 
fellowship, and these varied and, in a sense, lighter 
things are really not less important in their way than 
the graver things. Many a man who would go to 
the stake rather than be guilty of any act of dishonor, 
does not hesitate to crucify those who are nearest 
him by unrestrained bad temper; many a women 
capable of the highest acts of self-denial feels herself 
under no obligation to control a tendency to irrita- 
bility. But irritability may destroy the entire charm 
of association with the most gifted person, and un- 
governed temper has probably involved as much 
evil to the world in the long run as the direct temp- 
tations to sin. A great many men and women live 
as if there were no such things as differences of tein- 
perament; they never take into consideration the 
moods of those with whom they deal, nor do they 
ever remember that they have moods of their own; 
and yet moods have quite as much to do with mak- 
ing the aspect of life from day to day as the atmos- 
phere has to do with the changing effects of the land- 
scape. There are many people to whom the world is 
one day brilliant with sunshine and the next somber 
with shadows, and it is as absurd to ignore this dif- 
ference in people as to ignore the changes of weather. 
The ability to communicate happiness and to aid 
others lies largely in the power of adaptation, in the 
keen perception of the temperament and peculiari- 
ties of another, and in delicate consideration for 
temperament and quality. There is nothing more 
intangible than the sensitiveness of a child, and yet 
there are very few things more important. The fu- 
ture happiness and success of the child depends 
largely on the manner in which that sensitiveness is 
treated by those who stand nearest to it. Manya 
fine nature is spoiled by the clumsy or brutal hands 
of those who wreck it as ruthlessly as the hoof of a 





would tempt to commit any moral wrong against the 
child. We all demand much for ourselves from 
others; let us be careful that we honor the demands 
of others upon ourselves.—Christian Union. 


THE RAVENS OF ALASKA. 


Tue Alaska raven is a fine looking bird, as large as a 
turkey, and, upon closer acquaintance, a real hand- 
some fellow. His coat is indeed black, but of a black 
glossier and more rich than silk and softer than vel- 
vet, while in a semi-shade the feathers are tinged 
with that peculiar color so often seen on well pre- 
served blue-black bronze. It is very funny to see 
these birds holding, as it were, a conclave. Ten ora 
dozen alight on the ground, and walk to the meeting- 
place with a stately, erect step, their every movement 
cool and assured. Then an old bird steps gravely 
into the middle, and the meeting begins with a se- 
ries of guttural and harsh croaks, which gradually 
swell in volume until the entire lot of birds have 
joined in the debate. Along comes a dog, and for 
him they scatter, resuming their positions when he 
passes, until the meeting again terminates, and they 
fly off to the beach and hills. These birds are sel- 
dom killed, unless it be by some sailor in pure wan- 
tonness. If you examine the bills of these ravens, 
the peculiar construction is remarkable. They are a 
combination of chisel, scissors, dagger, and gimlet. 
The bill forms an important factor in the raven’s ex- 
istence; for he has to dig on the beach for clams, 
bore the hard shell by repeated chipping, and again, 
in pure mischief, he will tear and break anything 
that his bright, unerring eye lights upon.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


ODD WAY OF RAISING WATER. 


THE way water is raised in Hindostan is very odd 
and interesting. It is one of the most ancient 
methods, and with the old, oaken bucket has come 
down the ages. 

In this machine a long beam, weighted at one 
end, is pivoted in a forked post and arranged to os- 
cilate on its pivot. To the lighter end of the beam 
is connected a rod which is attached at its lower end 
to a bucket, and the weight of the heavier end of 
the beam is more than suflicient to lift a bucketful of 
water. Upon the beam is placed a plank, and at the 
sides of the plank are arranged hand-rails. The oper- 
ator walks forward and backward upon the beam, 
thus alternately adding his weight to the lighter end 
of the beam and removing it therefrom, causing the 
bucket alternately to dip into the water and lift it to 
the surface, where it is emptied by another person. 

In some cases these machines are provided with 
steps, to give a better foothold. It is said that the 
operator upon these machines becomes so expert that 
the water never ceases running in the troughs lead- 
ing from the well, and still his confidence is such, 
notwithstanding his apparently dangerous position, 
that he laughs, sings, smokes, and eats in this pecu- 
liar situation. This machine is peculiar to Hindo- 
stan, and is known as the picotah.—Selected. 





